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Graduation dress 
always in style 

By BILLIE PYE 

When graduating students walk across the stage at - Wagstaff 
Gymnasium May 16 they will carry on a tradition started in the Middle 
Ages. - 

They will wear a closed black gown with pointed sleeves and pleated 
front. The mortarboard cap will have a tassel fastened at the center. 

All other apparel will be dark to blend with the academic costume. 
No flowers or jewelry will be worn on the gown. 

Academic dress codes were recorded in 1321 by a statute requiring 
gowns be worn by all “Doctors, Licentiates and Bachelors” of the 
University of Coimbra in Portugal, says Collier Encyclopedia. 

Some colleges in England in the late 1350s directed wearing of long 
gowns, possibly for warmth because buildings had no heat. 

. Until replaced by caps, hoods were worn to cover shaved heads of 
medieval scholars. 

The modern academic costume is copied from habits and cloaks worn 
by monks or clerics representing students in Renaissance times. 

Today associate, bachelor or master degree candidates wear no 
trimmings. Gowns worn by doctor’s degree candidates are trimmed 
with a black or blue velvet facing down the front and three bars of 
velvet across the sleeves. 

Facings and crossbars can be in a color signifying the particular 
degree as green for medicine, blue for philosophy or purple for law. 

Gowns for a master’s degree have oblong sleeves with the base 
hanging down in a traditional manner. These can be worn opened or 
closed and have a three, and one half foot hood lined with official color 
or colors of the school conferring the degree. 

As with doctoral hoods, master’s degree hoods also bear a color 
signifying a certain degree. 

Bell-shaped sleeves decorate the gown for a doctor’s degree and may 
be opened or closed. Hoods are four feet long and lined with official 
school colors with panels at the sides. 

All persons wear caps in an academic procession and during the 
ceremony. 

Traditionally caps worn by men may be removed in unison for the 

national anthem and school alma mater, during prayer and certain 
other times as the commencement address. 

Granting of degrees came about when universities were established 
in medieval times. 

Organized as guilds for scholars, they had three classes of 
memberships, said John Dale Russell and Charles H. Judd in “The 
American Educational System.” 

Memberships were the apprentice who studied the craft, the 
journeyman who had learned enough to practice and the master who 
was qualified to teach an apprentice. 

The progression to modern day master’s degree came about because 
the word “master” means teacher. Doctor also means teacher. 

,The bachelor’s degree came later indicating students could begin 
teaching under supervision, they said. 







Graduation speaker Dr. Kenneth Ashworth. 


Reception after ceremony 
to honor graduates, parents 


Graduates and parents will be 
honored at a reception in Wag- 
staff Gymnasium immediately 
following the May 16 commence¬ 
ment. 

Punch, an assortment of cook¬ 
ies and nuts will be served from 
tables on either side of the 
bleachers and on the mezzanine, 
said Chairman of Home Econom¬ 
ics Blanche Gibson, also chair¬ 
man of the reception committee. 

Tall arrangements of spring 


flowers and candles will decorate 
tables. 

“Colors for the reception will 
coordinate with decorations on 
the stage,” she said. 

She expects at least 2,000 
guests to stay for the reception. 

Committee members are Mary 
Waldrop, Mary Burton, Louise 
Clinkscales, Sue Betts, Anna - 
Carpenter, Gladys Wylie, Radi¬ 
ance Young and Cynthia Tindel. 



exercises 
May 16 


Nine hundred-fifty six candi¬ 
dates for graduation will receive 
degrees or certificates of pro¬ 
ficiency in commencement exer¬ 
cises at 7:30 p.m. May 16 in 
Wagstaff Gymnasium. 

Of the candidates, 858. are to 
receive associate degrees and 98 
are to receive certificates of» 
proficiency. 

Though 956 are expected, the 
registrar’s office is “still adding 
and subtracting names,” said 
Dean of Admissions-Registrar 
Kenneth D. Lewis. 

“All candidates are to report to 
the gymnasium at 6:45 p.m.,” 
said Lewis. “Relatives and 
friends need to be seated by 7 
p.m. or they may not be able to 
find any vacant seats.” 

Commencement exercises are 
expected to last approximately 
three hours. 

. The speaker will be Dr. Ken¬ 
neth Ashworth, commissioner of 
Higher Education of the Texas 
College and University System. 

Certificates and degrees will be 
presented by Dr. E.M. Potter, 
president of the TJC Board of 
Trustees. . . 

Speech instructor Lawrence 
Birdsong will play the proces¬ 
sional and recessional. 

The program will be followed 
by a reception in the gymnasium. 

Ashworth served as executive 
vice president of the University of 
Texas at San Antonio and pro¬ 
fessor of education from ’73-’76. 

He was vice chancellor for 
academic affairs of the University 
of Texas system from ’69-’73. 



Fresh material daily makes editor's job appealing 


By LAURA MULLEN 

Being an editor can be exciting and rewarding, 
particularly an editor for the women’s section of a 
newspaper. 

New material coming in daily keeps the job 
interesting and makes every day different, says 
Betty Hurt Nelson, editor of the women’s section of 
the Tyler Courier-Times-Telegraph. She explained 
her job to a class of sophomore journalism students. 

The women’s section is compiled and finished the 
day before the newspaper hits the street. 

“I have an assistant who helps with all local copy. 
We work on the section the day before because the 
copy is not ‘hot news’ items,” Nelson said. 

Hot news is a story that must be done when the 
story is fresh, sometimes referred to as “spot 
copy.” 

Newspapers today are mostly done on computers. 
A reporter . records his copy on a video display 
terminal—VDT—edits it himself and checks for 
grammar and spelling, then sends the copy to the 
composing room for printing. 

With the aid of computers, reporters can change a 
story in any way. A letter of a word, a sentence or 
paragraphs can be altered or deleted completely, 
Nelson said. 

Wire service news stories are worked on after 
local news is completed. 

Afternoons of each day are devoted to the 
forthcoming Sunday edition. 

Sunday’s women’s section usually has 28 to 30 
pages. Weddings, engagements, advance stories, 
notices and features appear on Sunday. The front 
page of the Sunday section is dummied in, but the 


rest is fitted together with the help of a 
knowledgeable composing room worker. The section 
is printed Friday afternoon. 

Monday through Saturday newspapers are dum¬ 
mied—laid out—to determine where the story fits on 
each page. 

Deadline for all Sunday copy is Wednesday noon. 
Sometimes copy is taken as late as 12:05 p.m. Ideas 
for the front page are decided on about two weeks in 
advance. 

Daily women’s section pages run from three to 
four for the morning paper to five pages for the 
afternoon paper. 

“Thursday’s paper is usually bigger as there are 
grocery ads run on that day.” 

The Tyler Morning Telegraph is geared to all East 
Texas with stories from outlaying areas. 

Tyler Courier-Times is strictly Tyler events. 

“We are trying to improve the women’s section 
with more stories and features to interest every¬ 
one,” Nelson said. “We have a column in the 
afternoon paper about women in Tyler. We think 
this is something of interest to everyone.” 

Nelson emphasized spelling names correctly and 
trying not to make mistakes in copy. 

“Mistakes leave a bad image about the news¬ 
paper and the reporter. You want a good name for 
yourself and the newspaper you work for, ’ ’ she said. 

When asked who edits the society editor, she said 
mostly she does but lets her assistant read stories 
for mistakes. 

Nelson is a 1976 graduate of Texas Tech Uni¬ 
versity in Lubbock and the Tyler Courier-Times-Tel¬ 
egraph is her first journalism position. 
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Betty Hurt Nelson, women’s editor of the Tyler 
Courier-Times-Telegraph. 
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Opinions 


lnterest-in- 



shows mature outlook 

* 


Living in a nation that 
seems to thrive on accumu¬ 
lating material things, you 
may have a hard time believ¬ 
ing American people are act¬ 
ually more interested in quali¬ 
ty than quantity. 

But they are, says pollster 
Lou Harris, whose surveys 
reveal Americans are reviving 
an interest in the quality of 
goods and services, not the 
quantity. 

The desire is so great to 
decrease inflation and up the 
quality of life, the majority 
polled said they would accept 
smaller salaries in exchange 
for a lower cost of living. 

At least two of three per¬ 
sons polled admitted they 
were extremely wasteful and 


believed ways need to be 
found to cut down on flagrant 
waste. 

Sixty-five percent wanted 
Congress to “have the cour¬ 
age” to ask people to make 
sacrifices to help cut down and 
71 percent said they’d rather 
live less ^‘high on the hog” 
than be plagued by unem¬ 
ployment, inflation and short¬ 
ages. 

Harris said this survey 
proves Americans are more 
willing to break with material 
over-indulgence for the bet¬ 
terment of the nation—believe 
it or not. 

If Harris is right, the trend 
toward more selective, quality 
lifestyles could prove to be a 
healthy one for the nation. 



To the reader: 

Because of limited space, the 
TJC News accepts letters only 
from students and college em¬ 
ployees. 

The only editing is deletion of 
potentially libelous statements 

agd what the staff considers 
crude language*. 10 ' 

Readers may bring or send 
their letters to the journalism 
laboratory in P204 for publication. 

Editors require authors to sign 
their names and give their home¬ 
town, classification and phone 
number. 

Editors. Carla Thornton 
Brenda Hooker 

Instructor praises 
primary coverage 

To the editors: 

A special note of appreciation is 
due from the readers of the Tyler 
Junior College News to its edi¬ 
tors, staff and faculty advisors. 
Last week’s issue featuring the 
May 6 primary election and the 
governor’s race was to my way of 
thinking, the finest which I have 
seen. 

I do not feel this way because 


my comments and my favorite 
candidate for governor are Iso 
prominently featured. Rather, it 
is because I feel that that issue 
fulfills the most important task 
which a newspaper has. A news¬ 
paper can do many things; it can 
inform, it can inspire, and it can 
educate. But the highest calling 
to which journalism can aspire is to 
remind readers of their social and 
civic responsibilities. The April 
27,1978, issue of the News meets 
that high obligation. 

1 am convinced that the oppor¬ 
tunity that Texans have to choose 
a governor for the next four years 
is vitally important. 

This year’s elections will come 
to be regarded as a landmark of 
Texas politics. We have a chance 
to heed the promise of the future 
or to hide in the shell of the past. I 
hope Texans will respond to the 
promise of the future and elect 
John Hill as our next Governor. 

College students do not have a 
particularly good record for vot¬ 
ing but if there is any one election 
which should command their 
attention, this governor’s race is 
it. 

« 

David Hudson 
Government instructor 


Tyler Junior College c\*ws 

Tyler Junior College News, official newspaper of Tyler Junior College, is published every 
Thursday except during holidays and examinations by the journalism classes. 

The views presented are those oi the staff and do not necessarily reflect administrative 

policies of the college. Signed articles are the views of the writer, but not necessarily of the 
TJC News staff. 

Tyler Junior College News is a member of the Associated Collegiate Press and the Texas 
Junior College Press Association. 

Phone in news tips and stories to 5VfcM>468. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One semester...$1.50 

Two semesters.$2.50 


STAFF FOR THIS ISSUE 
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Co-Editors. .Brenda Hooker, Carla Thornton 

Associate Editor.:..Cynthia Fierro 
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By SCOTT FINLEY 

Hot weather means... 

The Lake. 

If you’re wondering why it’s 
capitalized, the answer lies in 
everyday conversation. Just go 
out and ask a sunburned person 
where he’s been. 

“TheLake, man.” The words 
roll out as if they were some sort 
of mystic incantation. 

You never hear ‘the post office’ 
capitalized. You never hear ‘the 
grocery’ capitalized. You might 
hear ‘the mall’ capitalized, de¬ 
pending on the status of the 
person speaking. 

But it’s always “The Lake.’-’ 

Why? What possible aura could 
there be to a muddy hole in the 
ground full of undrinkable water? 
What is the magic in being 
attacked by killer swarms of 
insects? In seeing your body 
“quick fried to a crackly crunch?’ ’ 

The enchantment seems to be 
the fact that everyone is there. 

The Lake is definitely the place 
to go on a hot weekend. The' 
following diagram of a typical 
afternoon might help—though for 
reasons unknown—to illustrate 
why. 

12 noon: After loading two 
rafts, three various neighborhood 
kids, six assorted frisbees and 
waterguns, a snorkel, two face 
masks, four flippers and a picnic 
hamper that gives you a hernia, 
you arrive. 


12:10: The park ranger kindly 
issues you an entrance permit, 
even after one of the kids shoots 
him point-blank with a water gun. 

12:30 All of the spaces near the 
water are taken, so the car is 
parked with a scenic view of a 
bathhouse and two open garbage 
cans. 

12:31 Three able-bodied kids 
immediately desert, leaving you 
to unload the car and set up lunch 
on your own. 

12:55: Lunch ends. How come 
the only thing insects won’t eat is 
a package of outdated oatmeal 
cookies? 

1:05: The rafts have to be 
inflated. 

1:05:30: The air pump is at 
home. 

1:20: At last the children are 
gone, happily splashing away. 
You lie down to get a little sun 
and coat yourself with suntan 
lotion. 

1:25: One of the kids thinks it’s 
great fun to see how much sand 
he can throw at you. 

1:26: Who’d have thought so 
much sand could bond itself to so 
little suntan oil? 

2:00: It’s getting hot on shore, 
so you sneak into the water with 
one of the rafts, failing to notice 
the ominous snorkel cutting the 
waves behind you. 

2:01: Unrestricted submarine 
warfare. The raft goes down like 
the Lusitania, taking all hands 


with it. 

2:02: “Jaws” was never like 

this. Those three kids make the 

* • « 

shark look like a goldfish. You 
finally reach the safety of the 
shore and collapse. 

4:14: The smell of a wonderful 
cookout wakes you up. It makes 
your mouth water—until you 
realize it’s you cooking. 

4:30: Time to start gathering up 
the kids and their paraphernalia. 
It would have been easier to tell 
the Apache Belles their trip to the 
Super Bowl had just been cancel¬ 
ed. 

4:45: Everyone’s finally in the 
car, along with his sandy and wet 
gear. You’d think the interior of a 
station wagon wouldn’t offer e- 
nough room to heave a frisbee in, 

wouldn’t you? 

• 

5:00: Homeward bound at last. 
It’d be great if they’d stop 
slapping your burned body at 
every turn. v 

5:30: The kids and their junk 
are deposited with the proper 
authorities and you retire to your 
room to lick your blistering 
wounds. 

Come the morrow, you exhibit 
your burned skin with a feeling of 
pride. When people say “Boy, 
5^ou really got sunburned. 
Where’d you go?” you tell them, 
“The Lake, man,” and say no¬ 
thing further. 

It’s probably best they find out 
for themselves. 


Celery or 










ranges 


By BILLIE PYE 


Vegetarianism is not every¬ 
one’s dish. 

The debate ranges pro and con 
with convincing evidence on both 
sides. 

But as more and more young 
persons cut meat from their diet a 
question arises—the only suitable . 
food or food faddism? 

Strict vegetarians eat only plant 
food, the lacto-vegetarians eat 
milk products along with plants 
and the ova-lacto-vegetarians add 
eggs to their diet. 

A balance of food and people is 
vital in the world with “more than 
two babies bom every second— 
190,000 more mouths to feed 
every day,” write William Sebrell 
Jr. and James Haggerty in the 
Life Science book “Food and 
Nutrition.” 

“Butchering conditions are 
pretty awful and if done in a more 
humane way fewer persons would 
stop eating meat,” says dietitian 
Martha Hawes Hutchins of Tyler. 
She is a founder of the “Meal on 
Wheels’’ program. 

People would instinctively eat a 
nourshing, well-balanced diet if 
this instinct was not constantly 
being corrupted by ads on televi¬ 
sion and in newspapers, she 
added. 

“This advertising influences 
the food habits of people around 
us and temptation of sweet foods 
is too much in abundance, such as 
sugar-coated cereal.” 

Soybean is dynamite and the 
. most economical and versatile 
protein in the world. It contains 
all eight amino acids. 

“You have to use soybeans if 
you are a vegetarian and they are 
hard to get into a diet. They are 
tasteless and have to be combined 
with flavorable vegetables to be 


palatable.” t 

Five essential nutrients are 
needed for good health and well 
being. 

Water is the most important of 
the nutrients—a person can live 
for weeks without food but only a 
few days without water. 

Fats provide energy and a 
cushion around vital organs. 

Protein contains all eight amino 
acids essential for human needs. 
They produce red blood cells that 
fight disease and infection. The 
best source of protein is meat, 
poultry, fish, milk, cheese and 

eggs. 

Carbohydrates found in grains, 
vegetables and fruit are sources 
of energy. 

Minerals are important to body 
fluids and tissue. Iron is most 
likely to be inadequate in the diet. 
Deficiencies of iodine have almost 
disappeared in the United States 
with the addition of iodine to salt. 

Although vegetarians protest 
chemical ‘ ‘ additives, ’ ’ studies 
have proved they serve many 
purposes other than guaranting 
quality food, say Sebrell and 
Haggerty. 

Deficiency diseases have vir¬ 
tually vanished in this country. 
Vitamin D added to milk guards 
children against rickets. Vitamin 
A put into margarine is necessary 
for normal vision and “in the 
Southern United States, enriched 
bread helped wipe out pellagra in 
a single generation,” they write. 

Health food stores sell only 
“natural vitamins” at exorbitant 
prices, said Hutchins. 

“Vitamin supplements such as 
mega-vitamin does have 1,000 
times the recommended daily 
allowance and can be dangerous. 
Too much vitamin D can cause 
vomiting, diarrhea and loss of 


Fat soluble vitamins are stored 
in the body and can be danger¬ 
ous. Water solubles are not 
stored but the body sloughs them 
off making little need for mega 
doses, she said. 

Food is the basic source of good 
health—cells must be fed to do 
their job properly. 

“Tell me what you eat and I 
shall tell you what you are,” said 
19th Century French politician 
and gourmet Brillant-Savarin. 

Food fads such as the Zen 
macrobiotic diet, consisting 
mainly of brown rice, can be very 
dangerous, Sebrell and Haggerty 
maintain. 

/ 

Some whole.^grain cults preach 
that with strict adherence ail¬ 
ments from toothache to cancer 
can be cured in weeks without 
medical aid. 

This form of “nutritional 
quackery” will cause some per¬ 
sons to forego medical treatment 
while “food charlatans” make 
billions every year, Sebrell and 
Haggerty say. 

Some cults believe all disease is 
from improper diet and ordinary 
foods are “nutritionally inferior 
because repeated planting has 
impoverished farm soils” and 
foods that have been processed 
are deficient. 

It’s impossible for young per¬ 
sons eating only vegetables to 
stay in good health unless they 
use milk and eggs, dietitian 
Hutchins claims. 

“It’s just too hard for them to 
get a balanced diet. A variety of 
food must be used and they are 
not accustomed to putting that 
much effort in selection and 
preparation.” 

In short, the anti-vegetarian 
says much ingenuity is required 
to be a healthy vegetarian and 
meat is a sufficieht food. 
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Bloom 


conservatory 


TJC may one day be part of Tyler’s annual Azalea Trail tour if 
the three different types of azaleas that bloomed on campus were 
an indication of what’s to come. 

The three types are of different colors. The formosa azalea has 
lavender blossoms, the Kate Arendale flowers are white and the 
sherwood red is a true red color. 

These woody perennials are acid loving plants and require 
porous acid soil that drains well, said Dale Groom, curator of 
Vaughn Conservatory. 

“We plant them in a mixture of pine bark and peat moss,” 
said Groom. “Watering depends on weather conditions. They 
need sufficient water to maintain moist soil.” 

During rainy seasons the plants are not watered much. When 
the weather is hot they receive light, more frequent watering. 

A slow release fertilizer—osmocote—is used for the azaleas 
and most other plants around the conservatory and campus. 

“This fertilizer constantly dissipates over a long period of 
eight to nine months. 

“The advertised plant foods are a misnomer. You do not feed 
plants, you fertilize them,” Groom added. 

Along with his duties as lecturer Groom conducts tours 
through the conservatory and greenhouse for various garden 
clubs from Tyler, Jacksonville and Longview. 

Azaleas are not the only blooming plants one sees around the 
conservatory and campus. Ornamental horticulture instructors 
and students have placed Jack Evans Indian hawthornes, 
pansies and unsurpassable daffodils through©*** the campus. 

The ivy growing up the outside walls of the conservatory is 
Boston ivy, Groom said. 

“Some of the visiting seniors have called TJC the ‘Harvard on 
the Hill,’ ” he added. r: 






Flowers add color 


Horticulture students Linda Jack of Tyler and in full bloom around Vat 
Nancy Nietfield of Houston tend to the azaleas [staff photo by Judi Berry] 
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Law enforcement sophomore joins cadet program 


By RHONDA TOWNSEND 

% 

A new student has been added 
to the campus security cadet 
program. 

James “Bubba” Martin, a 
sophomore law enforcement ma¬ 
jor and graduate of T.K. Gorman 
High School, has been with the 
program since November. 

His duties include making sure 
no one parks in the no parking 
zones and patrolling the campus 


buildings. . 

With these extra chores, how¬ 
ever, Martin says there has been 
no interference with his studies. 

i . - -i 

The reason he chose this type 
work was because he “just likes 
that kind of stuff. I guess I always 
wanted to be a cop.” 

Martin believes he qualifies for 
the program just “as much as 
anybody” because the only qual¬ 
ification one needs is to be in the 
law enforcement program. 


He says the program is good for 
students in law enforcement be¬ 
cause it “gives a guy good 
experience.” 

Billy J. Doggett, director of 
student affairs, said three basic 
qualifications are considered for 
the program. 

First, the student must be in 
the law enforcement program. 

Second, an application must be 
made to his office located in the 
student center. 


Home tapes can break copyright laws 

By LAURA MULLEN 


Students and teachers lucky 
enough to have one of the new 
home video recorders could be 
breaking the law of copyright 
when they record a favorite 
program for later viewing. 

The new law which went into 
effect Jan. 1 says ‘‘original works 
of authorship which are fixed in a 
copy” belong to the author. 

These works can be a “material 
object, other than a phonorecord, 
from which the work can be 
perceived, reproduced, or other¬ 
wise communicated either direct¬ 
ly or with the aid of a machine or 
device, or phonorecord.” 

This includes video taping tele¬ 
vision programs—even for home 
use. 

The Sound Recording Act of 
1972 said home users may enjoy 
some privilege to make single 
copies of sound recordings for 
private use. 

“There is nothing in the legis¬ 
lative history of the (new copy¬ 
right) act which suggests that 
there is a similar privilege for 
home use of audiovisual materi¬ 
als,” said James M. Treece, 
Professor of law, in the News and 
Information Service of The Uni¬ 
versity of Texas at Austin. 

. It is conceivable technology will 
be developed which will enable 
technicians at some central point 
to monitor home use and to detect 


ing of copiers, Treece added. 

“Pleasure is not a justification 
for making a copy,” he said. 

But realistically, people repro¬ 
ducing television programs in 
their homes have little chance of 
being brought to court. The 
problem is one of monitoring such 
programs and enforcement. 

The new law, however, does 
not “extend to ideas, systems, 
methods, processes or principles, 
no matter how unique the con¬ 
cept,” which excludes computer 
programs. 

The new law does say under 
certain conditions a student, 
teacher or library can copy copy¬ 
righted materials. These condi¬ 
tions are referred to as a “fair 
use” statute and allow “copying 
without permission of or payment 
to the copyright owner. ’ ’ 

The new law says the purposes 
for “fair use” can be “criticism, 
comment, news reporting, teach¬ 
ing (including multiple copies for 
classroom use), scholarship and 
research.” 

In addition to authors, pub¬ 
lishers and readers, the new law 
affects “everybody who origi¬ 
nates or uses or enjoys music, 
drama, dance, photographs', fine 
arts, motion pictures or sound 
recordings,” Treece said. 

The most dramatic change the 
new law represents is the length 
of a copyright. The 1909 law says 
a copyright was established for 28 


terial is copyrighted for the 
author’s lifetime plus 50 years.” 
Then it is placed in the public 
domain. 

Probably the most significant 
feature of the new law is that it 
federalizes copyright. Any matter 
that is originated by a person and 
fixed in a tangible form is 
automatically protected. No other 
effort or formality is required, he 
added. 

The new law, which gives the 
author of a creative work the 
exclusive right to that work for his 
or her lifetime, represents a 
landmark in “attempts by our 
society to protect the privileges of 
the writers, the playwrights and 
other creative people,” says Dr. 
Roger Louis, professor of history 
at University of Texas at Austin, 
according to UT’s News and 
Information Service. 

“Within these areas of exclu¬ 
sivity, no person may make a use 
of the copyrighted work without 
consent. A person who does make 
such a use may be enjoined, and 
the evidence of his use, copies 
and things like that, may be 
seized and destroyed. 

“Libraries are specifically pro¬ 
tected by the new law, in that, by 
posing a notice beside each 
photocopy machine stating that 
photocopying may be subject to 
copyright law, the library is 
absolved of liability for any 
infringement of the law by its 
patrons. 


anyone making copies of tele- '•* years, with option to renew. The 
casts, leading to possible licens- new law says “all original ma- 


And finally, cadets are chosen 
through a personal interview and 
recommendations. 

No credits or semester hours 
are awarded to the cadets for 


their work in the program. 

“We plan to apply for a federal 

grant which would pay for tuition 
and wages for the cadets ,” 
Doggett said. 



New campus security cadet Ja 


11 


es “Bubba” Martin. 
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Over 151 receive 
annual awards 

More than 151 students received scholarships and awards at 
the 27th Annual Awards ceremony last week. 

This year’s awards totaled more than $11,900. 

“In 1968, only 78 students received awards,” said Jerry Laird, 
assistant academic dean and chairman of the scholarship and 
awards committee. “In 10 years, the number of recipients has 
almost doubled.” 

Winning the largest awards were: 

Brenda Hooker, the . T.B.: Butler Publishing Company 
Journalism Key and Summer Internship; Carla Thornton,; 
Journalism Ex-Student Association Plaque, $1,000 Blanche 
Prejean Presidential Scholarship and a Rotary Young Citizens 
Award; and Andy Joe Embrey who won the $1,000 Gilley-Swift 
Engineering Scholarship. 

Also John D. Vinzant, $750 Howe-Baker Engineers Inc. 
Scholarship; Hollie George, $500 Greater Texas Eastern Chapter 
of the March of Dimes Scholarship; and Doyle Eugene Broom,: 
$500 George W. Pirtle Scholarship in Science and Engineering. 

Others were David Rucker and Ramonda Pickard, $300 Tyler 
Lions Club Scholarships; Donald A. Noakes, $300 Watson W, 
Wise Incentive Award; Billy Earl Hibbs, Rotary Young Citizens 
Award. 

Also, Bruce A. Davis received the $300 Sophomore Surveying 
Scholarship and David Rucker and Ramonda Pinckard received 
the $300 Tyler Lions Club Scholarships. 

The newest award, the $100 Ann Adams Memorial 
Scholarship, went to Robbie Wallace. 


Bell tells how to plug in, keep in phones 


®s 



Exxon adds to scholarship 




in memory of women's editor 


An additional $1,700 has 
boosted the Marguerite Hercules 
Endowed Journalism Scholarship 
to $4,733.64. 

The Exxon Corporation donat¬ 
ed $1,500 to the scholarship fund. 
The other recent .contributions are 
the American Association of Uni¬ 
versity Women,, Tyler Branch; 
and the New Era Club, said Patsy 
Lewis assistant bookkeeper. 

The scholarship was originated 
in memory of Marguerite Hercu¬ 


les, former women’s editor of the 
Tyler Courier-Times-Telegraph. 

Originators of the scholarship 
fund are Mrs. T.H. Shelby Jr., 
Mrs. T.A. Swenson, ; Mrs. Louis 
Squyres and Mrs. Paul Hinyard. 

The scholarship will be approx¬ 
imately $100 each semester. i 

“Contributions have come from 
individuals, clubs and organiza¬ 
tions in remembrance of the 
numberous services Hercules did 
for the community,” said Shelby. 


By LAURA MULLEN 

Dormitory residents can sign 
up for telephones and install their 
owtf at the beginning of fall 
semester in a continuing unique 
program. 

Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company sets up a remote station 
on campus during fall registration 
to expedite phone service for 
students. 

“TJC is the only college in this 
area that arranges for this con¬ 
venient service,” said Randall L. 
Tidmore, district manager for 
Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company in Tyler. 

Students who have not pre¬ 
viously had phone service or who 
have a bad credit rating are asked 
for a deposit or a letter of 
guarantee from someone such as 
a parent, he said. 

A minimum service charge is 
required at this time, he said. 

Male and female dorm rooms 
are wired for plug-in telephones 
so students install their own. 

“If service is interrupted and a 
student is required to pay a 
deposit for re-installation, anoth¬ 
er service charge is required. 
Usually a full service charge at 
this time, he said. 

Disconnection of telephone 
service happens when bills are 
not. paid, when a poor credit 
rating is established with the 
phone company and repeated 
attempts fail to collect the bill, he 
said. 

“To disconnect phone service 
we send a final bill and remove 
the equipment. Suspension is a 
service we do at the telephone 
office tor disable the phone,” said 
Tidmore. “The equipment re¬ 


mains. 


> f 


The company requires a de¬ 
posit when a bill has not been 
paid or when a customer has paid 


Chains BuThe Inch 


$1.25/inch 


$1.49/inch 


$.79/inch 
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Now you can make your necklaces the length you want. It’s simple! 
These 14K gold chains are sold by the inch, so you can make any 
style~as long or as short as your fashions demand. 

A. 933279 14K yellow gold chain (per inch) . .Reg. 1.75 .. .SPEC. 1.49 

B. 933287 14K YG nothing chain (per inch) . .Reg. 1.50. ...SPEC. 1.25 

C. 933295 14K YG rope chain (per inch) .... .Reg. .95 .. .SPEC. .79 

933309 14K yel. gold clasp & assembly package .....PRICE 2.95 

PRICES GOOD TWO DAYS ONLY 
CREDIT CAN BE ARRANGED 
BANKAMERICARD & MASTER CHARGE WELCOME 


TYLER, TEXAS 
4820 S. BROADWAY BLVD. 
at BROADWAY SQUARE 

10:00 AM-9:00 PM MON. -SAT. 

i/son i 


with a bad check, Tidmore ex¬ 
plained. 

“The deposit is figured on a 
basis of a two month bill. Long 
distance calls for both months are 
added plus the monthly charge of 
$5.75, then divided by two. This 
is the amount of deposit requir¬ 
ed,” he added. 

Tidmore explained this was the 
procedure used in January when 
dorm residents returning from 
the holidays found many tele¬ 
phones Were disconnected.; 

Deposits of $80 to $300 were 
required by the telephone com¬ 
pany to reinstate the service. 

During semester break stud¬ 
ents can avoid having their phone 
service disconnected by using 
several recommended actions. 

—Full payment of their bill 
before they leave campus. 

—Call the phone company and 
tell them of a situation where 
roommates have : already left 
campus and can pay only their 
portion of the bill. 

—Have telephone company put 
service on temporary suspension. 

“We try to be more lenient 
with students, but we have no 
special rates. All rates are the 
same monthly charge for Tyler, ’ ’ 
said Tidmore. 

Customers can ask the phone 
company to suspend their service 


for any length of time without 
damaging their credit with the 
company. 

“With all other types of credit, 
such as Master Charge, American 
Express, a credit ceiling is set. 
The phone company gives un¬ 
limited credit with long distance 
calls. A person can make many 
long distance calls each month,” 
he said. 


Menagerie adds 
to math lesson 

By JUDI WEBBER 

Math instructor Charles 
Moore was explaining to 
one of his classes that 
addition in mathematics is 
as simple as real life. 

“To add two numbers, 
they must be alike,” said 
Moore. “For instance, if 
you tried to add three cows, 
four horses, and five chick¬ 
ens, you wouldn’t get seven 
animals. What would you 
get?” 

One alert student 
promptly replied, “A small 
farm.” 



Of 



‘News' wins awards 
at journalism meet 


The TJC News received second 
place in general excellence at the 
Texas Junior College Press Asso¬ 
ciation conference at the Uni¬ 
versity of Texas of Arlington." 

San Antonio College’s Ranger 
swept the conference taking first 
in sweepstakes and general ex¬ 
cellence. 

The general excellence cate¬ 
gory was judged by Dr. M.L. 
“Red” Gibson, journalism pro¬ 
fessor at University of Texas at 
Austin. 

“Perhaps the most thorough 
campus coverage of any paper in 
the association,” he said of the 
TJC News. 

The TJC News also won third 
place in sweepstakes behind SAC 
and Tarrant County Junior Col¬ 
lege South. Newspapers accum- 



ulated points from each category 
to win sweepstakes. 

TJC News editors Brenda 
Hooker and Carla Thornton re¬ 
ceived third in page makeup and 
headline writing. 

“Good use of verbs in head¬ 
lines and good variety of type 
faces,” said Tom Setzer of the 
Forth Worth Star Telegram who 
judged makeup and headline 
categories. 

TJC ex Bill Love, now a student 
at Southwest Texas State Univer¬ 
sity, won third place for news 
writing. 

Judging news writing was Dan 
Van Cleve of the Dallas Times 
Herald. 

TJC ex Marie Amie won third 
in advertising judged by Dan C. 
Baker of Dan C. Baker Associ¬ 
ates. 

TJC also received first place for 
the ’77 Apache yearbook edited 
by TJC sophomore Robert Dur¬ 
ham. 

* - ' , • * v 

Attending the conference were 
Thornton and Hooker and fresh¬ 
men Cynthia Fierro and Sandra 
McKinney. 

TJC News and yearbook advis¬ 
er Marianne Haralson was elect¬ 
ed president of the faculty orga¬ 
nization, the Texas Junior College 
Journalism Association. 


JEWELERS • DISTRIBUTORS 


Pay-Less 

Self-Service Shoes 

« . * • , • ■ 

Restocked for Summer 

with 

Sandals and Canvas Shoes 


for the family 


1121E. Fifth 


Open 9 til 9 
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Pepsi run to be May 13 


By DIANE DONOVAN 

One way to let off steam after final exams is 
Run America, Run offered by Diet Pepsi. 

The 10,000 meter run, 6.2 miles, will be 9 
a.m.. May 13 at Texas Eastern University 
campus. 

This event is to provide an opportunity for 
amateur runners to compare their skills as 
part of a national elimination, said Barry 
Green, associate professor of physical educa¬ 
tion at TEU. 

All runners from high school age up are 
invited to enter. Registration is at the TJC 
Student Affairs Office, TEU and Tyler YMCA 
for $2.50. 

Participants may also register the day of the 
run for $3. High School runners are exempt 
from the fees and may not receive any 
compensation for running except trophies or 
medals, because their sports activities are 
governed by University Interscholastic Lea¬ 
gue rules. 

Runners will compete against their own age 
group in categories of under 21,21-35, 35-55, 

and seniors. 

.. »• . % 

- Green said trophies will go to first place 
winners and medals to second and third place. 

The best male and female runners will win 
an expense-paid trip to Dallas for May 20 
regional competition. High school students 
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may not win this trip but may attend. 

For the regional run, all first through third 
place winners will be seeded, given a spot on 
the starting line, based on their time. Other 
runners will be invited to the regional, but will 
not be seeded. 

The national run will be in Purchase, N.Y. 

Student Senate President Todd Lyon, 
sophomore from Cedar Hill, said, “TJC is an 
important part of this community and we are 
happy to sponsor a worthwhile project.” The 
Student Senate voted to be a sponsor of the 
run after a representative from Diet Pepsi 
presented the plan. 

Lyon said he will not run but will work in a 
booth as a volunteer. He said volunteers are 
needed to work booths selling T-shirts, soft 
drinks and probably food. 

All runners except high school students will 
receive a packet of items from Pepsi including 

a T-shirt. ' 

• • | 

When finished, runners will be sent a 
computer read-out of how they rate against 
others of the same age in the United States, 
Lyon said. 

Green is the TEU sponsor for Tyler Rose 
Runners Club, the East Texas Representative 
•for the run. The club composed of people 
interested in jogging, has a run once a month 
and an annual Rose Run in November. 
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Apache en joys one-on-one match 








By SAM BATES 

One of the most outstanding 
players on this year’s tennis team 

is Robert Keeble, a 5-11, 165 
pound freshman from Tyler. 

Keeble is seeded second on the 
team. So far this year he has 
beaten, in some of his matches. 
East Texas State University’s No. 

3 player and won the TJC 
Invitational Tournament in both 
singles and doubles. 

He also has beaten Paris Junior 
College’s No. 1 player. 

Keeble played tennis three 
years at Robert E. Lee High 
School. He was second in district 
his junior year and first in district 
his senior year. 

Keeble started playing tennis 
at age 15 when TJC tennis coach 
Fred Kniffen got him started back 
in 1973 at the Apacheland Tennis 
Camp on the TJC tennis courts. ‘ 

Just this year Keeble has seen 
improvement in his game. He 
wants to do well in conference 
and also regionals and nationals if 
the team reaches that destination. 

Keeble said playing at TJC has 
vastly improved his ability to 
concentrate. 

“The most important thing 
about tennis is concentration.) 
Being able to concentrate on just 
tennis, on things like the percent¬ 
age shot, score and opponents’ 
weaknesses,” explained Keeble. 

Though Keeble’s ground stroke 
and service returns have improv¬ 
ed, he admits he does not have 
Sne shot that stands out as a killer 
shot. 

Keeble makes a good serve, 
but would not call it his weapon. 
It is only a means of putting the 
ball in play. The baseline serve is 
not as important as the volley game 
serve, he says. 

Keeble enjoys tennis as an 
individual sport in singles play 
and as a team sport in doubles. 
His doubles partner is Tyler 
sophomore Kirk Brookshire. 

He practices approximately 20 
hours per week. 

Some of the drills Keeble goes 
through with the team are the 
close-contact drill, two people at 
the net volleying; knee-touch 
drill, volley back and forth touch¬ 


ing your knee; close-in drill, two 
people standing on baseline and 
volleying and moving in closer to 
the net. 

Other drills are the pain killer, 
which involves lobs, overheads 
and volleys; ground strokes, hit 
the line and cross court on both 
the forehand and backhand and 
overheads, two on one. 

After the drills the players are 
ready for the matches. 

‘ ‘The coach said that this is the 
hardest working team he has ever 
had,” Keeble said. 

What Keeble likes most about 
tennis is the competition. 

“I enjoy playing one-on-one 
competition. The feeling of going 
out and knowing its just me 
against someone else.” 

Keeble said the team’s major 
competition for the conference 
crown again this year is Navarro 
Junior College. TJC has won the 
last two years. • 

When playing tennis Keeble 
said good hand-eye coordination 
is necessary along with good 


reflexes and being able to jump if 
the ball is going to go over your 
head. Side-to-side movement is 
essential. 

He manages to make top 
grades and still find time for the 
tennis team by “taking time out 
to study each day.” 

His philosophy is: 

“If I work hard enough, I hope 
to be able to play tennis at a 
senior college. 

And if he keeps improving like 
he has this year, he can probably 
do just that. 


Transferring TJC Coeds. 
Tyler Panhellenic presents 
“Let’s Talk. Sororities” 
Coke party 3:30 p.m. Wed¬ 
nesday, May 24, First 
Christian Church. You and 
your mother invited. Bring 
SAT and ACT scores, ac¬ 
tivity list, 12 wallet-size 
pictures and a black pen. . 


EVERY FRIDAY & SATURDAY 
April 28 thru May 20 

MIDNIGHT SHOW $ 2.00 
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Women netters win third, 
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men take 4th in regionals 
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The Apache tennis team placed 
third in the women’s division and 
fourth in the men’s division in the 
regional tournament at Paris 
Junior College. 

Coming in first in the women’s 
division was Navarro College, and 
second went to Paris College. 

In the men’s division first went 
to Central Texas College, second 
to Navarro and third to Schreiner 
College. 

In the women’s singles division 
Teresa Cargill won in the semi-fi¬ 
nals 2-6, 6-3 and 6-1 but lost in 
the finals 6-4 and 6-2. In women’s 
doubles Terri Neutze and Kelly 
McKee won in the semi-finals 7-5 
and 6-3 but lost in the finals to 
Navarro 6-1 and 6-1. 


In the men’s singles division 
Greg Harris won 7-6, 6-7 and 6-3 
in the semi-finals but lost in the 
finals 6-1, 2-6 and 6-4. 

Robert Keeble won 6-1 and 6-0 
in the semi-finals and lost in the 
finals 6-4 and 6-4. Frank Marrone 
won 6-1 and 6-3 in the semi-finals 
but lost in the finals 6-2 and 6-2. 

• l 

In men’s doubles Kirk Brook¬ 
shire and Keeble defeated the 
Schrteiner team 6-2, 5-7 and 7-6 
but lost in the finals to Laredo 
College 6-2 and 6-2. 

Also in men’s doubles John 
Beckworth and David Davis de¬ 
feated Paris 6-1 and 6-4 in the 
semi-finals but lost in the finals to 
Schreiner 6-2 and 6-3. 


Tribe drops double-headers 



The Apache baseball squad 
dropped their last two double- 
headers to Panola Junior College 
and Paris Junior College. 

The Tribe dropped two road 
games, 2-1 and 13-8 to Paris while 
losing two, 40-2 and 6-0, against 
the Panola Ponies in Mike Carter 
Field. 

The Apaches’ season record 
stood at 5-21 going into their last 
contest against Angelina College. 
They had a 2-18 record in 
conference play. 

Panola, coming in with a 30-6 
record, is contending for the 
Texas Eastern Conference crown 
along with Paris. 

Apache left hander Mark Smith 
pitched all the way in the opener 
against Paris, giving up six hits. 
Defense killed the Apaches again 
as they collected four errors. 


The Apaches collected 15 hits 
in the double header with Jackie 
Lloyd getting five. 

In the second game a bases- 
loaded double by Lloyd scored 3 
runs but was not enough to avoid 
the Tribe dropping the game 
13-8. 

Against Panola the Tribe drop¬ 
ped the first game of their 
double-header 10-2, 

Panola collected 14 hits for the 
game. 

t 

Apache right hander Byron 
Hall started the game and was 
replaced in the sixth by curve- 
bailer Brian Coody. 

In the second game Panola 
starter Steve Ibarguen shut out 
the Apaches on seven hits. Jay 
Malone went the full seven 
innings giving up 10 hits. 



Congratulations 

Graduates 
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The TJC News has been a- 
warded its second consecutive 
First Class Honor rating for the 
’78 fall semester. 

The First Class rating is an 
“excellent” rating and the sec¬ 
ond highest critical honor a junior 
college newspaper can receive 
from the National Scholastic 
Press Association/ Associated 
Collegiate Press. 

Prior to last semester, the TJC 
News won 43 consecutive All- 
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American ratings. 

Editorsi for the fall semester 
were sophomores Carla Thornton 
of Van and Brenda Hooker of 
Winnsboro. 

Assistant editor was freshman 
Cynthia Fierro of Big Spring. 

The TJC News received marks 
of distinction in three of five 
critical service areas. 

These areas are writing and 
editing; physical appearance and 
visual communication; and pho¬ 
tography, art and use of graphics. 

In critiquing the TJC News 
NSPA/ACP Judge S. Carlson 
said, “You write well and you do 
nice layouts. 

“You need to get around and 
about. Come off the campus and 
look at Texas—any legislative 
action that would affect TJC 
students,” he added. 

He said photographs were of 
good quality and well composed 
and cropped but they are a bit 
underused. 

“We need more events and 
sports action in particular,” he 
added. 

“All pages have good focal 
points. Ads are well placed so 
they don’t get in the way. You use 
boxes well and set type to fit,” he 
said. 

He described heads as “sound 
and grammatically correct.” 

Concerning review and speech 
coverage he said, “What few you 
do are well done.” 

He also said the paper used 
good third person style. 

The TJC News received “su¬ 
perior” scores in sports stories 
and copyediting. 

“All of the sports coverage is 
good, sound reportage with game 
covers topped with nice advance 
leads.” 

Concerning copyediting he 
said, “Spelling is good and 
people are well identified.” 

Areas not given a mark of 
distinction were coverage and 
content; and editorial leadership. 
and opinion features. 
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Honors: 

Freshman to enter pageant for deaf 
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So you're finishing your junior college work 
. . . so what's the next step?—Texas Eastern 
University. TEU is an upper-level, coeduca¬ 
tional institution of higher learning offering 
junior, senior and graduate level course work. 
Presently, there are 46 baccalaureate and 12 
graduate degree programs offered to compli¬ 
ment your individual area of study. For more 
information about your future at Texas Eastern 
University, contact" the Admissions Office at 
3900 University Blvd., Tyler, Texas 7F 7 01; 
or phone 214/56«-1471. 
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Freshman Kathy Glasco 
of Big Sandy will represent 
East Texas Deaf and Hear¬ 
ing Association in the Miss 
Deaf Texas Pageant June 3 
at the Grand Ballroom of 
the Astro Village Hotel in 
Houston. 

She will give an interpre¬ 
tation of original poems and 
have posters in the back¬ 


ground to emphasize the 
various truths and rhythms. 
She will use signing be¬ 
cause the audience will be 
deaf. 

“There will also be in¬ 
terviews to show how the 
girls react under pres¬ 
sure,” her interpreter Lynn 
Dickey said. 

Frieda Pickett will be her 


chaperone during the three 
days in Houston. 

The winner of the pag¬ 
eant will receive a scholar- 
ship, trophy and “she gets 
to keep the crown.” 

The winner of this pag¬ 
eant will also go to New 
York for national pagenat 
this summer. 


TJC News co-editor wins 
$1,000 UT scholarship 


TJC News editor Carla 
Thornton is the recipient of 
a $1,000 scholarship, e- 
stablished at the University 
of Texas at Austin by Mr. 
and. Mrs.. Wilton Fair of 
Tyler. 

The Blanche Prejean 
Presidential Scholarship is 
awarded to an outstanding 
journalism student with a 
high grade point average 
and who will transfer to 
UT-Austin as a junior. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fair estab¬ 
lished the scholarship to 
show appreciation to TJC 
and UT-Austin for the 
training provided their son 
Hal Fair, now sports editor 
of the Pearsall Leader. 

Thornton was assistant 
editor on the TJC News 
staff in her freshman year 
and co-editor in her sopho¬ 


more year. 

Five-hundred dollars will 
be awarded to Thornton at 

Graduate vies 

for journalism 
intern program 

TJC ex Brenda Yvonne 
Richardson was one of nine 
minority journalism majors 
from across the United 
States to be interviewed in 
New York City for an 
on-the-job- training pro¬ 
gram sponsored by Capital 
Cities Communications Inc. 

Though she was not one 
of the four chosen for the 
intern program, she will be 
reconsidered if one of the 
four accepted decides not to, 
take the nomination or 
drops out of the program. 

She was chosen from 100 
applicants for the trip to 
New York. 

The finalists will work 
three months in teams of 
two and in four newspapers 
owned by Capital Cities in 
Kansas City, Mo.; Fort 
Worth; Pontiac, Mich.; and 
Belleville, Ill. 

Richardson, a graduating 
senior at the University of 
Texas at Arlington, was • 
co-editor of the TJC News, 
assistant editor of the year¬ 
book and a member of Phi 
Theta Kappa. 

She worked at the Tyler 
Courier-Times. 

She was a recipient of the 
outstanding journalism .a- 
ward in her sophomore 
year. 

At UTA she was a staff 
writer for the Shorthorn 
and works for the semi¬ 
weekly Arlington Citizen 
Journal. 


the beginning of her fall 
and spring semesters at 
UT-Austin. 

‘ ‘ Probably all the money 
will be spent on dormitory 
expenses,” Thornton said. 

“I’ve been taking jour¬ 
nalism courses since my 
sophomore year at Van 
High School,” said Thorn¬ 
ton. 

A computer accidently 
programmed her schedule 
for a journalism course. “It 
took so long for my class to 
be dropped that I just 
stayed in it,” she said. 



Carla 


Bullock , Wren selected 

- • . \ . . i •^ * # 

for ‘beautifulpeople 9 book 


A TJC exe and a Canton 
sophomore are listed in 
what is commonly referred 
to in Dallas as “the beau¬ 
tiful people” book. 

Graduate Donna Bullock 
of Athens and sophomore 
communications major 
David Wren are included 
among the 200 “beautiful 
people” in the book com¬ 
piled by Kim Dawson, head 
of Kim Dawson Agency, 
the largest talent and fash¬ 
ion agency in the South¬ 
west. 

• Dawson and her staff 
selected those on the list 
from hundreds of names 


IBaMiMr' 



Donna Bullock 



David Wren 


and faces. Her agency uses 
the book in promotion, 
though all listed are not her 
clients. 

The term “beautiful 
people” is sometimes as¬ 
sociated with celuloid faces 
with no character, but 
that’s not necessarily true, 
Dawson says. 

Although the people she 
lists are considered beauti¬ 
ful, physical beauty is not 
necessarily the key, she 
explained. 

“We look for people with 
originality and flair. We 
look for the best. A ; person 
with character and a flash 
talent are of great import¬ 
ance for consideration, ’ ’ 
she said. 

Bullock, who now attends 
Southern Methodist Un¬ 
iversity, drew audience ap¬ 
proval in Tyler with ap¬ 
pearances in the Apache 
Choir’s •_ productions of 
“Bye, Bye Birdie” and 
“The Music Man.” 

She has starred as Lily in 
Dallas Repertory Theater’s 
production of 4 4 Carnival ’ ’ 
and has appeared in the 
CBS Sunday mini-series 
“Dallas.” 

Wren, who will attend 
the University of Texas at 
Austin in the fall, has 
appeared at Theater Three 
in Dallas, in “Little Mary 
Sunshine” and “The 
Learned Ladies.” 

Wren is a member of the 
Dallas Press Club and has 
worked in promotional ad¬ 
vertising at the Dallas 
Morning News. 

Among ingenues, Daw¬ 
son said Bullock excels. 
“Not only is she a beautiful 
girl but she has grace, 
poise and an incredible 
talent for singing, acting 
and dancing. 
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Plants liven up dull dorms, apartments 


By RHONDA TOWNSEND 

One of today’s most popular 
means of decorating a college 
dorm room or apartment is using 
plants. 

Students who talk to their 
plants and wonder if there’s any 
value in it should go right on 
murmuring. Plants’ growth rate 
is increased. This has been 
scientifically proved, botany in¬ 
structor Tom Simmons says. 

Quiet music also helps plants 
grow. 

Hard rock and rock and roll, 
however, have been proved to 
slow down a plant’s growth. 

Vibrations interrupt or “jar” 
the normal flow of protoplasm, 
the living material in each indi¬ 
vidual plant cell, Simmons ex¬ 
plained. Stroking lightly has also 
been proved to aid in the growth 
of plants. 

None of these techniques “will 
make that much difference,” 
Simmons noted. 

Simmons’ own opinion about 
talking to plants was, “Yes, as 
long as they don’t start answering 
me.” 

Among the easiest to care for 
and seemingly the most popular 
plants are the different varities of 
dieffenbachia, Simmons said. 
They are easily grown and grow 
quite rapidly. 

Another is episcia cupreata 
better known as the flame violet. 
This plant grows fast. and is 
perhaps “the easiest plant for 
students to grow.” 

Ferns, as well as being beauti¬ 
ful, are easy to care for and do 
well in hanging baskets. Simmons 
cited the Boston and asparagus 
ferns as the most popular. 

He said the asparagus fern is 
actually not a fern at all but is 
“similar to asparagus you buy in 
a can.” 

The corn plant is among the 50 
to 60 different varieties of dra¬ 
caena. These popular plants re- . 
quire a minimum amount of water 
and are easy to care for. 

The bromeliads, with more 
than 80 varieties, require a small 
amount of light and a little more 
water than most. Some of these 
plants will bloom for five to six 
months, Simmons said. 

The peperomia is a plant- 
requiring a smaller pot, less 
water and more sun than average. 

Swedish ivy requires a mini¬ 
mum amount of light and a ‘ ‘fair’ ’ 
amount of water. 

Pansies are a nice touch to 
windowsills or anywhere where 
they can get plenty of light, 
preferably facing west. They re¬ 
quire an average amount of 
water. 

Simmons says many plants can 
root in water or soil from their 
stem. An example is the african 
violet. To root just place the stem of 


the leaf into a glass of water. To 
ensure quicker growth a little 
fertilizer may be added to the 
water, he said. 

Simmons recommends that 
students do not attempt to grow 
plants in hanging baskets. They ' 
are “hard to care for in the 
dorms’ ’ because the. water must 
drip through the pots. 


The size of pots to use depends 
on each individual plant. Students 
should of course consider how 
large the plant will eventually 
get. 

Simmons says there are some 
plants which tend to grow better 
when they are pot bound. 

, Plants should be repotted as 
they grow and as they outgrow 


their present pots. 

Although Simmons prefers clay 
pots, both plastic and clay are 
satisfactory. 

A grow light to help plants 
grow faster is a good item to 
have, but is not worth the 
investment for only a small 
number of plants. Lights are not 
necessary for any of the plants 


mentioned, he said. 

The only poisonous plant Sim¬ 
mons mentioned is the dieffen¬ 
bachia. 

“You have to bite into the 
petiole, the portion between the 
blade and stem.” The tongue, 
mouth, lips and throat come in 
contact with calcium oxalate crys¬ 
tals causing rapid swelling. 



Got any bugs? 

Claridge Hall resident Debbie 
Wood checks the foliage of a 
leafy roommate to make sure 
nothing is amiss. Adopting a 
plant to brighten a dorm room 
or apartment has become in¬ 
creasingly popular among col¬ 
lege students. [Staff photo by 
Judi Berry] 
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Campus greenhouse teaches ‘construction' 


By LAURA MULLEN 

TJC’s new greenhouse within 

the chain-link fence on Palmer 

. 

Street offers ornamental horti¬ 
culture students more than learn¬ 
ing what looks pretty or what sells 
in plants and shrubs. 

They learn to mix and pour 
concrete, install sprinkler sys¬ 
tems for use inside and outside 
the greenhouse, build benches, 
install shade cloth, erect fences 
and build lath houses for shade 
plants. 

“Students, fall and spring, 
mixed and poured the concrete 
for sidewalks inside and outside 
the greenhouse,” said Tony Ful¬ 
cher, instructor of ornamental 
horticulture. 

They “built all benches in the 
greenhouses, constructed the lath 

house and installed the shade 

• % 

cloth for the greenhouse and lath 
house. 

“Students put plumbing for 
sprinkler systems inside and out¬ 
side. They have installed plumb¬ 
ing for a complete mist moisturiz¬ 
ing system used for cuttings,” 
Fulcher said. 

The greenhouse is across cam¬ 
pus from the conservatory be¬ 
cause no land nearby was avail¬ 


able. 

It sits on one-half acre enclos¬ 
ed with a chain-link fence. The 
area houses a 30 by 100 foot 
greenhouse, 24 by 48 foot lath 
house, 24 by 14 foot potting shed 
and 150 by 75 foot container area. 

The potting shed is used to mix 
soil media for planting seedlings 
and cuttings. The lath house is 
used for plants and shrubs need¬ 
ing shade. 

“We are hopeful of having a 
crop of container plants to use 
throughout the campus. 

“We are trying to grow a lot of 
tropical plants for teaching aids,” 
said Fulcher. 

Sophomore Landscape and De¬ 
velopment 223D students of the 
ornamental horticulture depart¬ 
ment built the two-foot fence 
around the conservatory. 

Constructed of penta-treated 
yellow pine the fence was done as 
part of class lab time and will 
eventually surround the conserv¬ 
atory. 

“We are raising bedding plants 
in the new greenhouse—mari¬ 
golds, geraniums, petunias, a- 
geratums. And we hope to put 
them throughout the campus. 

“We would like to eventually 


sell the plants we raise through 
the Horticulture Club,” he said. 

Students of farm and ranch 
"management built the potting 
shed used by ornamental horti¬ 


culture students. 

Outer perimeters df the fence 
around tjie greenhouse are used to 
raise vegetables by the agricul¬ 
ture department, he added. 


Congratulations 
Graduates ’78 

JCPenney 


Broadway Square 
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OFF-CAMPUS HOUSING FOR GIRLS. 
Furnished apt. 3 blocks from campus: 2 
bedrooms, kitchen, bath, small living room, 
accomodates 4 students. Central air condi¬ 
tioning and heat. Need summer students 
now and for fall. Call Mrs. Ronald York, 
1428 Sunset Dr., Tyler, Texas, 75701, at 
597-0617, or see Myra York in A.V. 
(basement of Vaughn Library) mornings 
Dnly. 

★ ★ 

Room for rent for girl students, summer 
and fall semester. Wash and dry facilities. 
Kitchen privileges, microwave oven. Air 
xanditioing. Call 597-4446 or go by 2449 
Devine. 


McDonald’s® 
Big Mac*. Special! 

Two for *7 26 


LIMIT ONE OFFER PER PEI 

WITH THIS COUPON. 

GOOD ONLY AT: McDooald’s 

1300 South Beckham 
and 

4140 South Broadway 

OFFER EXPIRES MAY II 




FOR 


PRE-GRADS 


AND 


POSTGRADS 





t'jn * rj' ifjt* 


a Smith-Corona® 
electric typewriter! 




SMITH-CORONA 




Touch ... cartridge is ejected. 

Push ... cartridge is ready in 3 seconds. 
Never... again touch a nbbon. 

Elegant, all electric and filled with features to 
their homework and letters a writing 
rather than a typing chore. 


National Office 
Machines 

1101 E. Fifth TyUr 597-2368 
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For the lowest 
prices In town! 

T SHIRTS & TRANSFERS 
•ELVIS- STAR WARS 
•ROCK STARS 
•HOROSCOPES 
•CHHD REN’S 
•SPORTS... 

LETTERING 
EMBROIDERY 

Custom 
Transfers 




THE LAWYER’S CHOICE 


MARVIN 0. TEAGUE 


Democratic Candidate for Judge 
Court of Criminal Appeals 

Place No. 3 


A Majority Of The Lawyers Who Voted In The State-Wide 
State Bar Judicial Preference PoU In This Race Voted For 
Marvin O. Teague Over His Opponent. 

A Majority Of The Lawyers Who Voted In The Houston Bar 
Association PoU Voted For Marvin 0. Teague Over His 
Opponent. 

Paid for by the Campaign to Elect Marvin O. Teague, Judge, Court of Criminal 
Appeals, Place No. 3, Marvin O. Teague, Treasurer, 914 Main, Suite 1101, 
Houston, Texas 77002 A/C 713-222-1758 
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1103 E: Fifth (across from the Apache Shopping Center) 


In a favulous body-praising blend of 
Antron nylon and Lycra Spandex. Geomet¬ 
ries of navv/white/sand/tomato: 

Long and leggy maillot, tied at the bodice 
or around the neck...27.00 

Bikini, gathered bodice and back hook 
closure... 21.00 

Dramatic matching drape... 14.00 
From JANTZEN. Sizes 6-14. 

Visa, Master Charge, 

Regular Charge 


Your show window of beautiful suntime fashions. 

neuu yorKEr 

Rmiriu/iw QruiirA M 11 is : i_ ' m_ 


Kilgore Plaza 

Kileoro 


Perhaps no other item in your wardrobe is 
as important as your swimsuit. Because no 
other single item must do as much. It’s 
everything, all in one fashion. 

That’s why you want it to not only look 
good—but also to feel great. And that’s 
why we carry such a large selection, 
including the inimitable JANTZEN. So you 
can find just the right swimwear for you 
and your figure. 

Visit our CABANA of fine swimwear 
soon...and get in the swim—for waves and 
raves. 


Photo Shirts 
your picture 
on a T shirt 

Sizes 

Toddler 

thru 

Adult 

Phone 

597-3608 


tin turn 


OPEN 

10-6 


Librarian’s book depicts Tyler during Civil War 


By DIANE DONOVAN 

During the Civil War, Tyler 
women tore up their carpets to 
make blankets. 


Author Vicki Betts 


A slave, accused of murdering 
his master, was burned at the 
stake to warn other slaves of the 
penalties for insurrection. 

These are two events in “Smith 
County, Texas, in the Civil War,” 
a book by TJC ex Vicki Betts, 
librarian at Texas Eastern Uni¬ 
versity. Betts’ parents are TJC 
drafting chairman Jack Betts and 
Sue Betts, assistant librarian at 
Vaughn Library. 

The book is a result of Betts’ 
honors thesis at East Texas State 
University, when she received her 
bachelors degree in an honors 
program. 

The society has published two 
other books, and publishes a 
semi-annual magazine, Chroni¬ 
cles of Smith County. 

Betts’ book is about happen¬ 
ings in Smith County during the 


Civil War. It does not follow men 
who left to fight, but those who 
remained or came in as refugees 
or as part of the military estab¬ 
lishment. 

The military used much of the 
food produced in this area to feed 
the military, Betts explained. It 
alsi used many slaves in the 
installation for various tasks such 
as making ammunition or build¬ 
ing the stockade at Camp Ford. 
For the slaves’ services, the 
military paid the masters rent. 

“I really tried to find a lot on 
blacks. It was hard because not 
many records on blacks exist 
since they were not allowed to 
learn to read and write.” 

Betts found information in old 
Dallas newspapers since not 
many Tyler papers were avail¬ 
able. She also used church rec¬ 


CONGRATULATIONS 
on your graduation 


Now why not make that college education that you have worked so hard for 

do some work for you. Your college credits could qualify you for ar> advanced pay 
grade in today’s Navy. 

For more information contact Larry Or Vern at 592-2271 or drop by our office 
at 2525 B East 5th. J 

Adventure is not dead, it is just called the UNITED STATES NAVY 


ords, diaries, letters and military 
records. 

Betts became interested in 
local history because of the 
Dewberry plantation in Teasel- 
ville near her family’s farm. Slave 
labor was used to build the 
plantation in 1854. She eventually 
went to the Smith County Histor¬ 
ical Society meeting to find out 

about the house. 

» • 

Betts graduated summa cum 
laude from TJC in 1974. At TJC 
she took history from Dr. Robet 
Glover, chairman of the depart¬ 
ment of history, and helped him 
with research on his doctoral 
dissertation. 

The thesis did not receive a 
grade but Betts got A’s in the 
research and readings courses 
reflecting a grade on the thesis. 

The historical society is mar¬ 
keting the book and receiving 
profits. Betts received 20 free 
copies but no money. Four hun¬ 
dred copies were printed which 
was quite expensive to print in 
what is considered a small quan- 

ity. 

Betts’ undergraduate majors 
were history and English. “I had 
to have two teaching fields to 
teach in high schools.” 

Her graduate level major was 
library science. She was not 
required to do a thesis for her 
masters degree because library 
science majors are required to 
take a comprehensive examina¬ 
tion. 


Betts became a librarian to be 
around information. “My whole 
family is into education. I have 
on-going research and library 
loans. I like helping people.” 
When people come into the 
library doing research on local 
history “I could really help.” 

Phillips give 

rug to library 

A new 12-by-45 foot rug has 
been purchased for Vaughn Li¬ 
brary with a $1,000 gift from Bob 
and Mary Jo Phillips of Tyler. 

. The saffron-colored rug is 
made of dupont Antron nylon and 
has been treated with a static 
resistant material. It is down¬ 
stairs in the library in front of the 
main desk. 

The Phillips made their first 
$1,000 gift to be used for the 
benefit of the library in 1970, 
explained Evelyn McManus,, in 
charge of the library. 

Some of the previous purchases 
made possible by the Ehillips’ 
gifts include a world globe, a 
grandfather clock for both the 
upstairs and downstairs level and 
two Oriental rugs. 

Others are a desk and chair, a 
gold distressed curio cabinet and 
two rugs of the same saffron 
color. The Phillips also contrib¬ 
uted to and furnished the African 
Room. 


SUMMERTIME: 


(pUAMMLl 


[A— E 


And the livin' is easier 


in sumptuous swimwear 


byjant 

































































